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whicli  in  his  time,  as  in  ours,  was  but  too  likewise  arose  almost  entirely  from  {Miiisions  {.'(xhI  terms  with  his  jiatrons  and  protectors, 
much  in  fashion  among  the  amiiitious  rulers  which  he  received  from  crowned  heads,  Erasmus  now  beaan  to  comolain  to  his 

*...1  .  _ ^  _ i.  _ -...j _  _  i  i  •  ^ 


Terms:  Two  dollar*  a  year,  fn  advance.  Six  copies  **iuch  strength  ot  reasoning  and  true  elo-  ^o  the  opposite  side.  These  are  the  reasons  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  church  of 

for  tea  dollars.  qucnce.  liy  his  contemjioraries  he  was  which  have  been  assigned  why  l^asmus  Rome,  that  there  was  an  intention  to  give 

- - -  -  cliarged  with  maintaining  the  unlawfulness  did  not  come  lioldly  forward  in  delenco  of  him  a  place  in  the  college  of  cardinals*  but 

of  war  on  all  and  every  occasion;  this,  the  reformation;  but  with  these  deductions  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  accept  of  the  high 
BIOGRAPHY.  however,  was  a  calumny  invented  by  his  there  is  enough  in  his  character,  to  challenge  honor.  His  health  rapidly  declined,  and  on 

_  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many,  for,  in  the  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  friends  July  1*2,  153ti,  ho  died  of  a  dysente^  at  the 

ERASMUS  work  alluded  to,  he  expressly  says,  he  is  to  liberty  and  the  hnman  race.  He  was  age  of  sixty-nine.  Ho  was  buried  witli 

speaking  only  of  w  ars  undertaken  on  trifling  ever  the  undaunted  advocate  of  free  inquiry',  great  funeral  liomp  in  the  cathedral  church 

Desiderius  Erasmus  was  a  man  of  great  and  unju.stiflable  occasions.  ‘  I  think,’ says  and  jicriictually  Avaged  Avar  against  the  ig-  of  Basil,  Avhere  his  tomb  still  remains. _ By 

celebrity  in  the  republic  of  letters.  ^He  he,  ‘very  differently  of  wars,  Avhich  are  norance  and  bigotry  that  characterized  the  his  will  he  left  legacies  to  several  friends 

was  born  at  Rotterdam,  (Jctolier  28,  14(i7. —  strictly  and  purely  defensive,  such  as  Avith  age  in  which  he  lived.  On  these  accounts  and  the  residue  of  his  nronertv  he  devoted 


being  deceived  by  a  report  of  her  death,  he  tranquillity.’  He  was  aAvare  of  the  horrors  ranted  attacks  made  uiion  ErasnuKs,  aliout  low  voice,  and  agreeable  elocution.  He  had 
entered  into  the  church,  anil  on  this  account  and  atrocities  of  a  state  of  Avarfare,  and  the  year  1520,  by  the  zealous  reformers,  that  a.ssumedtlienameofErasmusiu'conform- 
Erasmus  has  been  called,  by  way  of  reproach,  thought  almost  any  sacrifice  might  be  made  he  wjjs  driven  to  enlist  among  the  defenders  ity  Avitli  the  pedantic  taste  then  prevailing 
the  son  of  a  priest,  though  his  father  Avas  not  by  Avise  princes  to  prevent  it.  lie  undertook  of  the  church  of  Rome.  among  men  of  letters  of  takin**'  names  td' 

in  orders  at  the  time  ol  his  birth.  When  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  peace,  Avhom  he  In  the  year  1522,  he  published  his ‘Col-  Creek  or  Latin  Etymology  ;  he  translated 
Era.smus  was  about  nine  years  old  he  Avas  makes  the  speaker  on  this  occasion.  But  loquies,’ Avdiich,  though  apparently  intended  1**^  «a«ie  of  ‘  Gcrrard,’ signifying ‘Amiable  ’ 


Ity  Avitli  the  iieilantic  taste  then  prevailing 
among  men  of  letters  of  taking  names  of 


uipiiaii,  uiiu  Ills  guaniiuiis,  lurgeiiiii  ui  iiiu  iiui  uio  jiisi.  *  i.Auruimir  vici,  Au-siuiiuir  posed  ot  m  I'aris,  besides  a  number  of  "ons  iroin  tiie  Greek;  of  grammatical 

sacred  trust  reiMJsed  in  them,  forced  him  into  aqui,  dirijiiuntur  templa,  trucidantur  inimcr-  editions  Avhich  Avero  printed  and  gold  in  and  pfttlological  pieces ;  of  poems,  declama- 

the  church,  Avith  a  aIcav  of  emliezzling  his  iti  cives,  dum  ininccps  interim  otiosus  ludit  other  places.  tion.s,  and  orations  ;  of  a  collection  of  ad- 

property.  Erasmus  resisted  their  importu-  aleani,  dum  ^Ititat  dum  delectat  se  morion-  Era.smus  published  his  treatise,  ajiophthegms ;  of  works  in  divinity 

iiity  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length,  Avhen  ibus,  dunnesiater,  dum  atiraf,  dum  potaf.  O  .  Libero  4rbitrio  ’  which  Avas  an  avoAved  topics,  moral,  didactic,  and  con- 

he  was  nineteen  ycai-s  old,  he  entered  among  Brutorum  genus  jam  olim  extmeturn!  O  Luther’s  opinion  concerning  troversial;  of  a  version  oftheNewTesta- 

the  regular  canons  m  the  monastery  of  8tein,  fulmcn  Jovis  aut  obtusum.’  To  Avlioin  this  predestination  but  the  auUior  in  his  zeal  “ent,  paraphrases  of  the  gospels  and  the 
nearTergoii.  He  av  as  of  a  delicate  consti-  is  particularly  applied  it  does  not  a[)pear,  but  against ’reformers  in  general*  Luther  epistles,  and  commentaries  on  some  other 

tution,  and  his  health  Avas  not  sufficiently  the  ‘  Uuercla  1‘acis’ Avas  occasioned  by  the  replied,  and  had  unquestionably  the  best  of  ParbJ  of  Scripture ;  and  of  apologies,  epistles 

robust  lor  the  life  of  the  motik.  His  teiiqier  following  remarkable  circumstance.  the  argument;  in  some  passages  he  seemed  correspondents,  &c.  A  new  and  hand- 


ronage  of  that  prelate  not  equal  to  his  cx-  am  a  native.’  TJiey  were  to  enter  into  inu-  lution  to  join  us  in  opposing  those  monsters,  eloquence,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a 

jK'Ctatioiis,  he  Avent  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  indissoluble  engagements  to  pre-  and  therefore  aa’c  dared  not  to  exact  from  who  composed  with  great 

the  college  of  Montaigne.  Here  he  sup-  g^rve  peace  with  each  other,  and  throughout  you  that  Avhich  greatly  surpasses  your  ^^^l  ^^P'dity,  and  who  did  not  care 

ported  hinisell  by  giving  priA’ate  lectures  to  '2'his  momentous  business  Avas  strength  and  capacity.’  He  then  refers  to  trouble  )of  revising  and  correcting ; 

those  Avho  were  less  advanced  in  their  learn-  y(,j.y  jj^ch  promoted  by  William  a  Ciervia,  the  motive  of  worldly  interest  by  which  wbo  had  spent  all  his  days  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  than  liimself.  His  necessities  required  seemed  to  have  been  horn  Era.>^mus  had  suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  talking  Latin  ;  for  he  seems  to 

great  exertions,  and  thus  he  acquired  naliits  advance  the  happiness  of  his  country,  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  The  controversy  turn  for  modern  languages,  and 

of  industry,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  nature,  John  Sylvagius,  chan-  increased  in  violence,  and  much  unjustiffahle  P^fuJ^P^  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  mother 


\r  .  1  I  I  1*  I  I  1  :  .  4  IV  j  iiiiij/  VI  m  nn;  ut  v^iuuiu,  uiiti  null  uii  niui  _ _ 

Venice,  where  he  puhlished  Ins  A(  ,  e  op  of  L’trechl,  who  was  likewise  account  had  assumed  the  title  of ‘Cicero- 

afterwards  went  to  Padua,  aiul  at  last  he  «  ,  *1,,,,,  „ro.notoi*  of  i.e«ee.  and  who.  so  .danc’  to  .l.:< 


benefactor ;  and  therefore  he  is  justly 


preferment,  though, 


argument 


at  the  court  ot  London  high  in  fav^or  with  bishop,  however,  in  token 

the  nionarch,  with  ^V  ol.^>y,  with  the  arch-  ^ 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  witli  other  persons  «,ppbire,  which  his  own 

ot  distinction.  . 


11  -  Lin;  V/ lUU!  UUlttUS  IUO»  aUIC  ill  UJC  WitllUlU,  UUl  ‘T'UJ  .  ... 

token  of  his  high  not  less  inveterate  than  their  master.  The  in<j  has  been  cIas;e.l  aD.onrt™^^ 
lieautiftil  nng,  set  nature  ot  this  controv  ersy  is  fairly  exhibited  of  ancient  architecture.  It  was  a  vast  structure 
i  own  brother,  fiis  in  the  notes  on  the  life  of  Erasmus  by  Bayle.  of  brass,  or  statuary  metal,  erected  in  honor  of 


coriiium,  or  1  nuse  oi  roiiy,  a  wiuy  aiiu  i*  i  •  r  u  i  « n  other,  and  which  bounded  the  entrance  into  the 

satirical  composition.  He  afterwards  went  The  commencement  of  the  reformation,  of  much  ability  and  learning,  entitled  De  i,s  height,  according  to  Plinv,  was  not 

to  Cambridge,  and  read  lectures  to  the  stu-  under  Luther,  was  a  circumstance  of  con-  Kecta^  Latin  (jnrcique  sernionis  i  ronuncia-  ^  hundred  and  five  feet,  or  sevbuty 

dents  in  Greek  and  theology.  For  this  he  siderable  irniiortance  in  the  life  of  Erasmus,  tione.  In  the  year  Era-smus  left  Bu.sil  cubits  ;  and  hence  ships  of  considerable  burden 
was  remuneiTited  with  a  living  and  many  He  had  shown  himself  inimical  to  the  su-  for  Friburg,  in  order  to  show  his  attachment  were  capable  of  sailing  betw  een  its  legs.  It  is 
valuable  presents  though  not  of  so  suhstan-  jicrstitions  of  the  times;  he  had  arraigned  to  the  church  whicli  had  for  some  years  U'en  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Rhodians  with 
tial  a  nature  as  to’ satisfy  his  exiiectations.—  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  monks,  losing  ground  in  Basil,  and  so  completely  the  money  proiiured  by  the  sale  of  the  en-ines 
He  wished  for  an  independency,  and  not  and  had  done  much  to  undermine  the  whole  had  the  reformed  religion  gained  an  a.>icen-  ol  wai  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  employed 
iK^ing  able  to  secure  that  in  England,  he  system  of  po,K^ry,  and  to  cxik.sc  the  various  dancy  there  at  this  period,  that  all  the  images 

went  over  to  Flanders  in  1511,  and  was  frauds  which  had  liccn  attached  to  its  ob-  were  taken  from  tlic  town-liouse  and  other  Plmv  athnaVih^ 

shortly  after  created  nominal  counsellor  to  servance  by  avaricious  and  licentious  priests;  public  places, and  burnt,  winch  was  siqqHis-  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  disciple  of  Lysippus, 

prince  Charles  of  Austria,  with  a  stipi'iid.—  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  join  the  refiirm-  ed  to  have  been  the  meaus  of  putting  an  end  ,*„i„|n.j  u|,on  his  death  by  Laches  of  the 

Soon  after  this  he  paid  a  visit  to  Basil,  where  ers  as  such,  his  zeal  was  not  sufficient  to  to  the  difterences among  the  common  people,  same  town.  It  wa.s  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 

lie  formed  an  intimacy  with  some  valuable  enable  him  to  endure  persecution ;  he  did  Era.*)pius  was  now  advancing  in  life,  and  quake  sixty  years  after  iu  completion, 
friends,  which  induced  liim  to  spend  his  not  wish  to  hn  ak  openly  from  the  church,  seemed,  more  tlian  ever,  fearful  of  lieing  — — 

latter  days  in  that  place.  At  Basil  he  pub-  nor  was  he  quite  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  thought  friendly  to  the  refonnation,  and  to  Porcelain  Tower  at  Nanki.v. — This 
fished,  in  die  year  1516,  his  New  Testament,  of  the  reformers,  and  still  less  was  lie  dis-  shew  liis  zeal  for  die  opposite  system,  he  tower  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
in  Greek  and  Latin  which  was  received  posed  to  coalesce  with  the  rudeness,  vulgar-  wrote  and  published  an  epistle  against  some  derives  its  name  from  its  having  a  china  or  por- 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  by  all  these  ity,  and  contempt  of  polite  liteniture,  which  ‘  who  falsely  call  themselves  Evangelists,’  celain  coating.  Ot  its  lounder,  anUquity,  or  the 
whoso  minds  were  turned  to  theological  characterized  some  of  that  class  of  people,  and  as  they  from  his  former  works,  had  jiro-  cause  of  its  erecuon,  we  have  no  lulormau^^^ 
pursuits.  It  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X.^  In  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  was  very  de-  duced  his  authority  against  persecuttot^  he  pal)«las.  and  attribllJe^ 

the  course  of  the  same  year,  his  edition  of  sirous  of  licing  noticed  by  the  great,  that  he  began  to  maintain  that  there  w  ere  certain  devotional  purposes ;  but  there  can  bo 

St  Jerome,  a  favorite  author,  made  its  ap-  had  habituated  himself  to  that  decree  of  c^‘8  in  which  they  mi^ht  lawlully  be  pun-  tioubt  that  in  many  instances  they  have 

pearaiice,  which  he  inscribed  to  his  gene-  indulgence,  which  would  render  the  pros-  ished  capitally  as  blasphemers  and  seditious  pother  erected  as  public  menionals  or  orna- 

rous  tiatron,  archbishop  Warham.  Erasmus  pect  of  poverty  and  imprisonment  absolutely  pei-sons.  Such  were  the  unwortliy  steps  to  ments,  like  the  columns  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
was  ever  inimical  to  that  system  of  war  insupportable  to  his  mind.  His  income  which  he  was  led  by  an  anxiety  to  keep  on  nians. 
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Christian  ED^CATION. 

Tv  no  department  of  education  lias  so 
preat  progress  been  made  within  a  few  years 
past,  as  in  thb  cultivation  of  tlie  heart.  At 
i.'o  time  hag  this  subject  made  so  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  as  at  the  present.  While  teachers, 
very  many  teachers,  feel  tliat  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  education  is  the  only  sure  foundation 
on  which  to  erect  a  superstructure  by  the 
hand  of  Education,  clergymen  and  others 
especially  engaged  in  the  departments  of 
morals  and  religion,  are  directing  their  at¬ 
tention  more  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  as  the  most  efficient  aid  in  tlieir  all- 
important  work.  Thus  the  schoolmaster 
and  ttie  minister  are  only  laboring  in  difle- 
rent  departments  of  the  same  field  ;  each 
aiding  the  other,  and  both  laboring  to  bring 
the  intellect  and  heart  to  the  aid  of  each 
other. 

In  proof  that  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  refer  to  the  numerous  essays 
which  have  been  recently  published  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
teachers  who  we  know  are  conducting  their 
schools  upon  this  principle,  but  to  invite  our 
readers  to  two  circumstances  of  recent  oc¬ 
currence,  which  present  encouraging  pros¬ 
pects.  I’he  first  circumstance  referred  to 
is  n  meeting  of  clergymen  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  and  other  friends  of  education, 
which,  among  several  other  resolutions  in 
favor  of  general  education,  recommended 
to  all  missionaries  end  other  preachers,  to 
promote,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  system  of 
circuit  teaching,  or  weekly  schools  for  the 
|iur|iosos  of  common  education.  Tliis  res¬ 
olution  was  not  only  adopted,  but  the 
measure  was  strongly  recommended,  esfie- 
cially  hy  several  from  the  W'est  and  South. 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to,  is  a 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  hy  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Education,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Methodist  denominations, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lyceum  system. 

Report. 

The  committe  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Education,  to  whom  the  subject 
of  the  lyceura  system  was  referred,  respect¬ 
fully  report,  that  they  have  given  to  the 
Avholo  rubject  suitable  attention,  and  unite 

ill  lliO  oonoliaokorx  |^lnn  oT  prAtTlOtinP^ 

popular  education  by  establishing  lyceuins 
or  popiilnr  institutions  for  education,  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  generally  and  universally 
adopted :  and  they  wotild  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  our  Church  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village,  where  the  population  and 
resources  will  justify  such  an  institution. 
And  wherever  lyceums  are  already  estab¬ 
lished,  they  would  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  our  jieople  the  importance  of  improving 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  tiiemselves  and  their  families. 
Siicli  institutions  must  necessarily  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  minds,  habits, 
and  morals  of  any  people  among  whom  they 
are  located  ;  and,  if  judiciously  conducted, 

'  may  he  made  to  promote  both  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  religious  knowledge,  to  an  incal¬ 
culable  extent.  With  these  imjiressions 
your  committe  submit  t'le  accompanying 
])a|ier  on  the  subject,  by  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  society. 

Kcspcclfully, 

N.  Hasgs,  ^ 

T.  Mkrritt,  ^Ccrmmitlcc. 

I).  M.  IlEtSE,  ) 

The  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  rendered  more  remarkable  by 
no  other  event  than  by  the  general  impulse 
which  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  public 
education.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1800,  that  the  feasibility  of  enlightening  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  community  was  de¬ 
monstrated  at  the  Andersonian  Institution 
of  niasgow,  hy  the  zealous  exertions  of  Dr. 
Ifirklieck,  then  a  professor  of  that  school. 
To  him,  therefore,  is  the  world  indebted  for 
the  first  practical  experiment  of  lecturing 
on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  to  a 
class  of  mechanics  and  artizans  collected 
from  the  neighboring  manufactories,  and 
for  the  origination  of  that  dcpsrtnient  of 
tlie  institution,  whicli  has  conferred  a  lasting 
honor  on  him  and  his  associates.  In  that 
de|)artnjent  thousands  of  the  laboring  clas¬ 
ses  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  and  its 
vicinity  have  been  educated,  and  many  of 
its  pnitils  have  distinguished  themselves  hy 
discoveries  which  are  highly  im|)ortant  in 
the  useful  arts. 

To  this  distinguished  |ihysician  and  phil- 
anthrnj(ist,and  to  the  success  of  the  Ander- 
soinuii  Institution  of  Glasgow,  may  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  origination  of  all  the  mechan¬ 
ics’  institutions,  atbeneeums,  lyceums,  and 
other  societies  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education  in  liberal  science,  whicli  have 
since  been  established  in  almost  every  civ¬ 


ilized  country ;  and  to  identify  the  name  ot 
liirkbeck  with  these  institutions  wherever 
found,  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  distinguished 
merit,  altliougli  Ids  living  worth  as  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  bis  indefatigable  labors  in  tlie  cause, 
as  president  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution 
of  London,  will  doubtless  erect  for  Ids  name 
and  memory  a  monument  more  durable  than 
brass. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  notwitlisiaiuliiig  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  success  and  iiselulness  of  tlic 
exjierimentmade  in  Glasgow  was  published 
througlioiu  the  kingdom  of  Great  JJritain 
so  early  as  the  first  year  of  this  century  ; 
and  Dr.  Ure,  the  distinguished  successor  of 
Dr.  Ilirkheck,  pursued  and  extended  his 
plans, ’until  he  had  delivered,  up  to  ISld, 
twenty-one  courses  of  lectures  to  upward  of 
six  thousand  students,  yet  more  than  twenty 
years  elapscil  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  profit  by  this  laiidahle  example  in  any 
place.  Then,  first  in  Edinburgh  an  institu¬ 
tion  was  formed,  on  tlie  |>lan  of  that  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1823,  in  London,  since 
wldch  the  system  has  Iftien  adopted  in  al¬ 
most  every  considerable  city  and  town  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  aiul  the  example  has 
been  followed  in  the  otlier  countries  of  Eu- 
rope.  The  great  Dr.  Paris,  speaking  with 
exultation  on  this  subject,  remarks,  ‘Those 
sciences,  wliich  a  few  years  ago,  ivere  im- 
known  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  small 
circle  of  philosophers,  are  now  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  tlirough  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
The  higher  classes  of  society,  inspired  hy 
the  genius  of  the  age  with  kindred  zeal,  are 
mingling  with  the  mechanics  and  artizans 
in  thronging  the  Jectiire-rooms  ofoiir  public 
institutions,  and  all  are  becoming  enlighten¬ 
ed  through  tlic  medium  of  societies,  and  the 
extensive  circulation  of  cheap  publications. 
What  would  he  the  surprise  of  our  fathers, 
could  flieir  spirits  re-visit  us,  to  see  a  secta¬ 
rian  nieeting-honse  crowded  to  excess  witli 
mechanics,  to  hear  a  chemical  lecture  from 
the  reading-desk  ?  In  such  a  state  of  in¬ 
tellectual  advancement,  what  will  become 
of  tliose  who  neglect  to  keep  pace  with  the 
general  progress  ?  ’ 

Dr.  Ure,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1810, 
after  stating  the  astonishing  results  ami 
signal  success  of  the  polytechnic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Glasgow  institution,  witli  which 
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multijilication  of  such  schools  hy  setting 
forth  their  paramount  importance,  tliiis  ex¬ 
presses  himself: — 

‘  Beside  the  acknowledged  and  palpable 
effect  of  such  a  plan  of  tuition  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  useful  arts,  it  has  another 
operation  more  silent,  hut  neither  less  cer¬ 
tain  nor  less  important,  viz.  its  influence  in 
meliorating  the  moral  condition  of  the  ope¬ 
rative  order  of  society. 

‘  A  taste  for  science  elevates  the  character 
ami  creates  a  disrelish  ami  disgust  at  tlie 
debasement  of  intoxication.  Fliilosojihy 
dressed  in  an  attractive  garb,  leads  away 
from  the  temptations  of  the  tavern.  The 
dej>ortmeiit  of  my  class,  made  up  of  me¬ 
chanics,  and  amounting  to  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  niemlicrs,  might  serve  as  a  reproof  to 
more  dignified  assemblies.  I  have  never 
seen  a  university  class  so  silent  and  atten¬ 
tive.  Though  the  lecture  is  delivered  on 
Saturday  evening  of  each  week,  when  the 
workmen  receive  their  wages,  and  when, 
therefore,  they  might  he  expected  to  indulge 
in  drinking,  yet  no  instance  of  intemperance 
has  ever  occurred  to  annoy  the  aiuiicncc. — 
And  during  the  alarms  of  iiisnrrcction  with 
which  the  city  was  disturbed  in  the  winter 
of  181.'),  tills  large  class  of  artizans  contin¬ 
ued  witli  unaltered  docility  and  punctuality 
to  attend  the  lectures.’ 

He  tlien  adds,  ‘I  liojie  that  the  preceding 
statements  will  remove  every  |)ossihlc  objec¬ 
tion  to  tlie  establishment  of  schools  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  science  to  artizans, 
ami  that  otlier  ciwes  will  follow  the  example 
so  happily  set  hy  Glasgow,  of  po[iularizing 
[iliilosojiliy.’ 

Among  the  most  prominent  patrons  of 
popular  education,  Lord  Hrougliani,  the 
jircsent  chancellor  of  England,  has  long 
been  pre-eminent,  and  to  bis  imleliitigable 
zeal  ami  perseverance  in  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  philan¬ 
thropy  are  largely  imielited.  His  pamphlet, 
entitled  Practical  Observations  on  Popular 
Education,  after  passing  through  twenty 
editiotis  in  London  in  a  single  year  aft^'r  its 
a|)pearance,was  re-prinled  in  Boston  in  182(!, 
and  the  term  lyrtum  was  then  proposed  by 
llie  friends  of  the  cause  in  Massachusetts,, 
as  a  suitable  name  for  an  institution  on  tlie 
plan  of  Dr,  Birkheck,  so  zealously  recom¬ 
mended  by  Lord  Brougham. 

Since  that  time  the  National  Lyceum  has 
lieen  instituted,  and  a  number  of  state  and 
county  lyceums  established,  and  the  subject 
is  now  beginning  to  attract  very  general  at¬ 
tention  in  various  parts  of  America,  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  education  of  mechanics, 


apprentices,  merchants’  clerks,  farmers,  &c. 
are  beginning  to  multiply;  many  of  them 
have  founded  libraries,  collected  cabinets, 
instituted  lectureships,  See. ;  and  the  great 
work  of  literary  emancipation  in  our  own 
country  is  begun. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  subject  is 
Ofle  of  dce{)  and  pervading  interest  to  our 
society,  whose  object  is  ‘  the  juomotion  of 
liberal  and  common  education  among  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Methodist 
Episcofial  Church.’  We  deem  it,  therefore, 
proper  to  recommend  to  our  brethren  and 
friends  everywhere  throughout  tlie  country, 
that  they  avail  themselves  and  their  families 
of  the  advantages  of  this  system  wherever 
lyceums  or  other  similar  institutions  are  es¬ 
tablished,  and  that  they  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  tlieir  organization  where 
they  are  not. 

In  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham  we 
would  say,  ‘  The  subject  is  of  such  inesti¬ 
mable  importance  that  no  apology  is  requir¬ 
ed  for  anxiously  addressing  in  favor  of  it,  all 
men  of  enlightened  views,  who  value  the 
real  improvement  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
.■iiid  the  best  interests  of  their  country.  I 
now  speak  not  merely  of  scmiiiiiries  for 
teaching  mechanics  the  principles  ofnatural 
and  mathematical  sciences,  hut  of  schools 
wiiere  the  working  classes  generally  may 
learn  those  liranches  of  knowledge  which 
they  cannot  master  by  private  reading.  It 
must  he  a  small  town,  indeed,  where  some 
useful  lecture  may  not,  with  a  little  exertion 
and  a  little  encouragement,  ho  so  establish¬ 
ed,  that  the  quarterly  contributions  of  the 
students  may  afterward  suffice  to  continue 
it.  Moral  and  (lolitical  philosophy  may  be 
acceptable  where  there  is  no  field  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  chemistry  and  mechanics ;  and  where 
no  lectures  at  all  cun  he  snpfiorted,  a  library 
may  he  set  on  foot,  and  the  habit  of  useful 
reading  encouraged.  We  constantly  hear 
of  public  s|iirite(i  individuals;  of  men  who 
are  liiendly  to  the  poor  and  the  working 
classes;  of  liberal  minded  persons,  anxious 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  pursuits.  But  no 
one  has  a  right  to  assume  such  titles,  to  take 
credit  for  both  zeal  and  knowledge,  if  he 
has  done  nothing  in  his  own  neighborhood 
to  found  a  jiopular  lecture  ;  or  should  the 
circle  be  too  small  for  that,  to  establish  a 
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in  a  lecture.  For  such  a  cliih  there  is 
hardly  a  village  in  the  country  too  small; 
and  w'e  have  shown,  in  England,  that  towns 
of  u  very  moderate  size  may  supfiort  n  lec¬ 
ture.  After  the  success  of  the  experiments 
already  made,  it  seems  little  les:$  than 
shameful  that  thorq  should  he  any  conside¬ 
rable  town  without  cstubiishmeiits  for  pop¬ 
ular  education.  I  speak  from  actual  history 
w  hen  I  s.ay,  that  one  man  only  is  wanted  in 
each  place  to  insure  the  success  of  the  plan.’ 

Without  multiplying  extracts  from  the 
numerous  able  es.-uys  w  hich  have  apfieared 
on  the  subject  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
we  will  now  rucomiiiend  tlie  subject  to  the 
serious  consiileriuion  and  prompt  action  of 
tlie  friends  of  education,  who  are  either 
members  or  friends  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  And  with  relercrice  to  the 
necessary  details  of  the  plan  we  would 
briefly  say,  that  in  all  our  cities,  leetureships 
may  he  roarlily  founded,  and  might  he 
weekly  conducted  in  the  lecture-rooms  of 
our  several  churches,  or  where  these  are  not 
to  he  obtained,  in  any  school-room  of  con¬ 
venient  size  and  location.  But  in  towns 
and  villages  there  arc  greater  facilities  than 
are  generally  imagined,  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  well-educated  physician  who  may  not 
readily  ijualify  himself  to  give  u  course  of 
lectures  on  chemistry  or  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  essential  rudiments  of  these  scien¬ 
ces  may  be  taught  hy  very  simple  and  cheap 
ap])aratus.  Scarcely  a  respectable  minister 
of  any  denomination  who  could  not  prepare 
a  course  of  moral  philosnjdiy  ;  or  a  compe¬ 
tent  schoolmaster  who  might  not  lecture  on 
English  grammar,  geogrnjihy  or  astronomy . 

But  if,  with  these  facilities,  lectureships 
should  not  he  established,  a  circulating 
library  might  be  founded  in  connection  with 
every  one  of  our  stations  or  circuits,  and  m 
many  cases  might  bo  connected  with  each 
church  or  parsonage  house,  and  the  minis¬ 
ter,  or  his  lady,  might  serve  as  the  librarian. 
This  could  not  fail  to  jirolit  both  the  minis¬ 
ter  and  his  congregation,  and  indeed  ho  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  neigliborhood  ;  and  it 
might  he  supported  and  increased  hya  very 
small  stipend  from  the  readers.  This  pro¬ 
ject  is  undoubtedly  feasible  in  almost  every 
place,  and  must  commend  itself  as  one  of 
paramount  importance.  From  such  a  be¬ 
ginning  many  of  our  literary  and  scientific 
societies  have  originated. 

To  effect  either  of  these  objects,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  preacher  and  official  body 
in  each  of  our  stations  or  circuits  should 
unito  in  commending  the  subject  to  the 


congregation,  and  friends  to  the  measure 
will  often  be  found,  where  they  are  least 
expected.  Let  the  wealthier  citizens  in 
every  place  be  appealed  to  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  begin  the  library  or  the  lecture- 
sJiij),  and  exfierieuce  has  shown  that  either, 
if  well  conducted,  w'ill  afterward  be  a  self- 
supporting  institution.  Let  the  terms  of 
instruction  be  so  cheap  that  any  person  so 
disposed  may  readily  save  the  expense  ; 
and  let  the  time  of  lecturing,  or  of  gaining 
access  to  the  library,  be  such  as  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  class  of  citizens  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  designed.  If  these  steps 
be  taken,  a  begiijning  may  be  made  in 
almost  any  place ;  and  when  once  com¬ 
menced  its  advantages  will  soon  becomo 
a|)pareiit.  The  attractions  of  such  a  system 
will  he  found  to"  possess  more  power  than 
those  of  the  theatre,  the  ball  room,  or  the 
tavern;  and  if  the  mind  of  youth  especially 
be  constantly  and  usefully  employed,  the 
morals  will  be  preserved,  and  habits  of 
industry  and  temperance  he  confirmed. 

Althougii  we  may  not  he  disposed  to  con¬ 
nect  ourselves  with  national,  state,  or  county 
lyceums,  yet  there  are  great  advantages  jo 
lie  derived  from  the  erection  of  a  building 
specially  for  this  purpose,  which  may  also 
be  used,  when  unoccupied  by  the  institution, 
for  a  Sahbatli  school,  or  for  evening  lectures 
on  religious  subjects;  and  in  new  countries 
where  churches  are  scarce,  such  a  building 
may  often  combine  accommodations  both  for 
a  lyceiini  and  n  meeting  house ;  and  many 
persons  might  be  interested,  and  contribute 
liberally  to  the  former,  who  would  feel  little 
interest  in  the  latter.  Puch  buildings,  how’- 
ever,  are  highly  important  and  desirable 
wherever  they  can  he  provided,  but  the 
w  ant  of  them  should  in  no  case  prevent  the 
experiment. 

These  considerations  tlius  briefly  pre¬ 
sented  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to 
other  and  abler  expositions  of  the  subject, 
w  liich  may  he  expected  from  some  of  our 
corresfioridiiig  moinliers,  several  of  whom 
have  great  ofifiortunities  anti  facilities  of 
practical  information  than  has  fallen  to  onr 
lot.  But  the  time  has  come  for  action, 
prompt  and  efficient  action,  and  if  we  slum¬ 
ber  in  the  niitlst  of  the  crisis  to  which  our 
country  has  arrived,  others  will  occupy  the 
trrooo''  ‘)"<1  foap  tlie  rewards  of  their  dili¬ 
gence  anil  philanthropy.  Methodism  in¬ 
cludes  in  her  ranks  hundreds  of  professional 
men  who  woulil  make  accornplishetl  teach¬ 
ers ;  and  if  w'o  do  not  call  forth  their  en¬ 
ergies,  we  must  expect  to  see  them  eiiqiloycd 
hy  others.  W'e  have  the  materials  for  teach¬ 
ing  infant  schools,  elementary  schools,  adult 
schools,  and  for  organizing  and  conducting 
the  whole  system  of  popular  education,  in¬ 
cluding  manual  labor  schools,  lyceums,  &c  ; 
and  all  that  is  required  is  to  organize  for 
prompt  and  efficient  labor  throughout  the 
country.  Our  periodicals  are  valuable  aux¬ 
iliaries  for  diffusing  inforniation,  while  our 
Book  Concern,  with  the  new  and  wnlargcd 
hiiildings  in  progress,  will  be  able  to  furnish 
all  our  standard  works  at  cheap  rates,  which 
will  form  a  most  valuable  micleiis  for  libra¬ 
ries.  And  our  ministry  and  memliershi[) 
may  serve  the  cause  of  benevolence,  morality 
and  religion  by  uniting  in  a  righteous  crusade 
against  popular  ignorance,  that  demon, 
wliich  more  than  any  other,  obstructs  the 
wheels  of  the  Gospel  chariot,  in  its  onward 
march  to  evangelize  and  Christianize  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

W'e  only  say  in  conclusion,  let  every 
mcnilter  and  friend  of  onr  Church  do  his 
duty,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  he  given  to 
this  good  work. 


For  tlie  Family  Lyceum. 

Lectures  on  Parenlrtl  Itesponsihilitii  and 
the  Religious  Ediiealicn  of  Children. — This 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  work  from  tlio 
pen  of  the  Ilev.  3Ir.  Hall,  principal  of  tlio 
seminary  for  teachers  at  Andover.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  duties  of 
parents  ;  still  these  duties  seem  not  to  be 
clearly  understood,  or  their  influence  fully 
realized.  I  paint  for  eternity  ! — was  the 
language  of  an  eminent  artist  ;  with  how 
much  greater  force  may  it  he  used  by  every 
parent,  as  lie  stamps  the.  character  on  tlie 
young  immortal  committed  to  him.  These 
moral  and  intellectual  paintings  are  to  be 
admired  or  abhorred  to  all  eternity.  Every 
parent  who  reads  this  hook,  will  thank  3Ir. 
ILall  for  offering  him  such  an  excellent 
help  in  his  difficult  work.  It  is  evidently 
the  result  of  careful  and  extended  obser¬ 
vation,  and  will  doubtless  do  its  part  in 
making  the  next  generation  better  and  hap¬ 
pier  than  their  fathers. 
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Cooper  atiow. 

We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
following  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow,  of 
diis  city,  in  proof  of  the  deep  and  recip¬ 
rocal  interest  felt  by  the  friends  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  different  sections  of  our  country. — 
It  has  always  given  us  pleasure  to  know, 
that  Mr.  W.,  who  is  deservedly  among  our 
most  popular  and  useful  religious  teachers, 
was  most  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
universal  education  jjiaced  on  the  eternal 
and  immovable  foundation  of  Christian 
Benevolence.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
these  expressions  of  mutual  interest  in  the 
cause  in  which  every  moral  being  is  ecjually 
concerned,  made  by  its  friends  in  dift'erent 
and  distant  sections  of  our  country,  will 
not  be  confined  to  words — that  tiiey  will  be 
embodied  in  deeds — that  measures  equal 
and  fitted  to  the  urgency  of  the  calls  and 
the  dignity  of  the  cause,  will  be  taken 
speedily,  to  have  these  wide-spread  and 
still  more  widely  spreading  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  realized. 

Mr.  Holbrook, 

Dear  Sir — As  an  interested  reader  of  your 
scientific  and  highly  instructive  paper,  and 
a  friend  to  the  noble  object  it  contemplates 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  rising  generation,  permit  me  to  second 
the  views  ex[)ressed  in  your  last  by  the  re¬ 
spected  gentlemen  in  the  West.  It  is  truly 
auspicious  to  the  interests  of  our  country, 
that  gentlemen  of  such  thorough  and  en¬ 
larged  science  are  taking  the  lead  of  the 
forming  intellect  of  its  great  central  and 
western  portions ;  and  that  they  are  devis¬ 
ing  and  executing  means,  not  simply  to  train 
up  an  aristocracy  of  cultivated  minds,  but, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  pour  the  combined 
lights  of  pure  science  and  pure  religion 
through  ‘  the  great  mass  of  the  community.’ 
The  intellectual  and  moral  illumination  of 
the  community  at  large  is  undoubtedly  the 
only  salvation  or  perpetuity  of  our  national 
institutions ;  and  more  than  this,  the  legit¬ 
imate  projicrty  of  the  world.  Every  mind 
made  for  immortality  is  entitled  to  become 
enlightened,  free,  pure,  happy  ;  and  there  is 
blame  somewhere  if  it  does  not  become  so. 

It  is  true,  as  you  remark,  that  ‘  in  most  of  i 
our  older  colleges,  few  if  any  attempts  are 
made  to  bring  the  course  of  instruction  to 
bear  dirpctly  on  the  intellects  or  hearts  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  ’ — yet,  oy 
indirect  influence— by  thoroughly  educating 
a  class  of  minds  to  go  out  and  act  on  other 
minds — they  arc  exerting  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  all  ranks  of  society. — 
This  is  Avpll,  so  far;— but  there  is  yet  too 
great  a  chasm  betwixt  the  instructions  of 
the  college,  and  those  of  the  community  at 
large.  There  is  still  too  much  aristocracy 
of  intellectual  wealth  or  power,  to  comport 
with  the  true  genius  of  republican  institu¬ 
tions  ;  or  to  anticipate,  as  near,  that  millen¬ 
nial  reign  of  knowledge,  which  is  to  bless 
alt  mankind,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

To  fill  up  this  chasm — to  bring  the  iti- 
structions  of  the  higher  colleges  to  bear 
more  directly  or  equally  on  the  minds  of  all 
— and  thus  at  once  both  to  improve  the 
systems  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  the 
mental  character  of  our  country,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  desideratum.  There  was  a  time 
when  nearly  all  theoretical  knowledge  or 
religion,  such  ns  they  were,  were  immured 
in  walls.  That  time  is  gone  or  going  by  ; — 
nor  need  we  fear  that  either  will  lose  aught 
of  their  value,  by  commg  forth  into  the 
world,  or  diflusing  themselves  over  the 
whole  face  of  creation.  The  reverse  will 
jirove  true.  While  speculative  knowledge 
serves  to  enlarge  or  elevate  the  intelligence 
of  the  community,  the  experimental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  community  serves  to  chastise 
or  correct  w  hatever  is  w  rong  in  speculative 
knowledge ;  and  thus  scrienco  becomes  more 
.sound,  and  practical  men  become  moie  sci¬ 
entifically  practical,  by  bringing  the  knowl- 
Icdge  of  books  or  the  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mon  experience  in  close  contact.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  literary  men,  or  men  of 
busines.s,  is  not  so  much  in  the  amount  as  in 
the  kind  of  their  knowledge  ;  ami  bringing 
the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  together,  serves 
to  correct  or  improve  both.  The  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  Professor  Sturtevant  Ibr  elevating 
‘the  standard  of  common  intellect,’  by  the 
establislmtent  of  schools  properly  adaiued 
to  the  youthful  mind ;  by  qualifying  com¬ 
petent  men  to  the  profession  of  teachers ; 
and  by  sustaining  them,  not  only  in  the 
more  enlightened  sections  of  our  country, 
but  in  every  section,  through  public  or  be¬ 
nevolent  aid,  till  its  minds  or  means  are 
raised  to  a  tone  adequate  to  sustain  them 
without  aid,  is  doubtless,  as  a  general  plan, 
as  feasible  and  promising  as  cun  be  devised. 
May  it  find  ample  encouragement.  'I'he 
general  diffusion  of  scientific  intelligenca 
by  ably  conducted  periodicals,  is  also  a 
measure  worthy  of  universal  patronage; 


and  1  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings,  to 
withhold  a  recommendation  of  the  Family 
Lyceum  to  all  families  desirous  of  rendering 
the  domestic  circle  a  circle  of  elevated  and 
useful  intelligence.  Especially  should  it  be 
in  the  hands  of  children.  What  children 
read,  they  remember — it  is  their  intellectual 
capital  for  life.  And  in  the  Lyceum  is  a 
continued  series  of  scientific  facts — real 
knowledge — which  they  will  find  of  great 
and  ever  growing  value  as  they  advance  in 
yeaivs.  ‘  Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life.’ — 
Let  such  reading  occupy  among  children  the 
place  of  light  reading  of  stories  which  serve 
only  to  amuse  and  nourish  a  sickly  mental 
appetite,  and  future  years  will  realize  in 
them  the  difference  between  a  strong  and 
healthy  mind  stored  with  valuable  knowl- 
ledge  and  devoted  to  usefulness,  and  a  weak 
and  puny  mind  enslaved  to  indulgence  and 
incapable  of  rising  to  any  thing  great  and 
good. 

Very  respectfully.  Yours, 

Hubbard  Winslow. 

American  Lyceum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Lyceum,  which  commenced  its  session  on 
the  thinl  of  this  month,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest. 
Delegates  who  were  jiresent  from  various 
sections  of  tlio  Union,  communicated  a  mass 
of  facts  relating  to  the  cause  of  education, 
which  enabled  the  society  to  adopt  several 
most  important  measures  for  its  i’uf.ire  ope¬ 
rations  and  the  promotion  of  schools  and 
Lyceums  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  the  reports  and  statements  from 
the  delegates,  of  the  condition  and  ivants  of 
education  in  the  various  counties  and  states 
represented,  numerous  essays  on  jiarticular 
subjects  were  received,  a  part  of  which  i 
were  read,  and  the  remainder  referred  to  | 
the  executive  committee  for  publication. 

The  subjects  recommended  for  special  1 
attention  and  cooperation  among  all  the 
Lyceums  and  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  cabinets  of  Natural  History, 
eml)racing  a  JK'ational  Deposit  in  New  York, 
[systematic  benevolence,  or  the  contributing 
of  money  or  efforts  for  benevolent  objects, 
by  all  schools  and  lyceums.  Meteorology, 
\’ocal  Music  and  Manual  Labor  schools. 

A  committee  of  Ibreign  correspondence 
was  appointed,  to  procure  information,  and 

as,  I’ar  as  practicable,  representations  from 
other  countries.  1  his  conuHiueu  oiiit.ii, 

brace  within  their  object,  the  condition, 
wants,  plans,  and  means  of  education,  and 
tables  of  meteorology  as  far  as  they  can  be 
procureil  from  all  parts  of  the  w'orl.l.  These 
tables  will  not  only  be  collected  but  com¬ 
pared,  so  that  tV.o  lovers  of  science  can  see  at 
one  view,  the  climates,  heat,  Avind,  rain,  &:,c., 
experienced  in  dilferent  and  op|)osite  lati¬ 
tudes  and  longitudes  upon  our  globe. 

Three  subjects  recommended  by  the 
National  l.yceum  are  Avorthy  of  immediate 
and  univer.>!al  attention  and  ciioperation 
among  schools  and  Lyceums,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  They  are  thus  deserving, 
because  they  can  be  entered  upon  at  once 
by  every  primary  school  and  almost  every 
child  in  the  countr}’.  The  three  subjects 
referred  to,  are  Cabinets  of  Natural 
History,  Meteorology,  and  Be.xevolent 
Contributions.  In  cabinets,  great  progress 
is  already  made.  Numerous  institutions, 
and  even  common  schools  and  individual.s, 
have  valuable  collection.s,  by  Avhich  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  exchanges  can  be  instituted  imme¬ 
diately,  and  by  that  means,  all  rendered 
more  valuable,  and  others  commenced. 

Not  only  collections,  but  exchanges,  have 
already  made  considerable  progress.  And 
the  circumstance  that  several  of  the  ino.st 
respectable  Female  1?eminaries  in  the 
most  distant  states,  have  commenced  a  cor¬ 
respondence  and  an  exciiaiigc.of  specimens 
is  truly  encouraging  and  animating.  It 
gives  us  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Lyceum  the  medium  of  correspoml- 
enco  between  schools,  and  to  aid  in  the 
collection  and  exchange  of  specimens  of 
natural  and  artificial  jirodiictions. 

Tables  of  Meteorology  can  also  be  kejit 
by  every  school.  If  nothing  more  than  the 
number  of  clear,  cloudy  and  rainy  ilays 
should  be  kept,  Avhich  can  be  done  by  the 
jnipils  of  Infant  .schools,  it  AA'ould  furnish 
much  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the 
children,  and  if  kept  in  different  parts  of  our 
globe,  and  compared,  they  Avould  furnish  a 
mass  of  facts  of  great  value  to  all  lovers  of 
science. 

On  the  subject  of  Benevolence,  one 
measure  can  lie  adopted  by  every  school, 
and  every  child  in  the  Union.  Every  cliild 
in  America  cun  procure  one  cent  to  contrib¬ 
ute  every  Monday  morning  to  some  benevo¬ 
lent  object.  This  object  may  be  helping 
each  other  by  procuring  a  school  library, 
apparatus  or  cabinet,  or  it  may  bo  helping 
the  poor,  sending  education  or  the  gospel  to 
the  dark  places  upon  the  earth — to  Africa, 


to  Asia,  to  Russia,  or  to  the  natives  of  our 
Avestam  forests. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Lyceum 
on  Manual  labor  schools,  are  Professor 
Dcavt,  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Brace.  On 
Meteorology,  Messrs.  Josiah  Holbrook, 
Webster,  and  Brace.  On  Vocal  31usi.-, 
Messrs.  VV'oodbridge,  Brace,  and  Disosway. 
On  foreign  correspondence,  Messrs.  Hol¬ 
brook,  Frost  and  Woodbridge. 


School  Agents. 

Letters  from  five  of  the  School  Agents 
now  acting  in  behalf  of  the  School  Agent 
Society,  speak  with  great  animation  of  their 
success,  and  of  the  poAverful  influence 
which  this  society  may  and  must  exert  in 
the  cause  of  universal  education.  We  re¬ 
gret  that  all  their  letters  came  too  late  to 
give  seasonable  notices  of  their  meetings. — 
But  as  we  have  said  before,  so  Ave  say  now, 
that  in  our  opinion,  every  lady  Avho  is  to 
have  charge  of  a  school  the  present  season, 
will  render  her  services  doubly  valuable  to 
her  employers,  by  an  opportunity  of  Avit- 
nessing  the  exhibitions  and  illustrations 
which  the  Agents  give  at  the  meetings  held 
for  the  purpose. 

It  is  graufylnrr  to  learn  that  individuals 
who  attend  these  meetings,  so  far  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  instruction  they  receive 
from  these  education  missionaries,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  a  suitable  compensation  for  their  serv¬ 
ices,  and  in  their  turn  to  aid  the  great  and 
common  cause  of  Education  by  contributing 
liberally  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Such 
contributions  Avill  always  be  made  for  such 
services  and  such  an  object,  if  either  the 
claims  of  Christian  benevolence,  of  justice, 
01'  of  honor,  are  iluly  regarded.  In  the  case 
of  these  Agents,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to 
have  reason  to  believe  that  each ’of  these 
claims  has  its  proper  attention  from  the  west 
and  south. 

Calls  still  continue  to  increase  for  the 
Society  to  send  Agents,  to  forward  this 
American  enterprise  in  those  sections  of  our 
republic.  One  of  the  most  active  and  effi¬ 
cient  friends  of  education  in  Ohio  speaks 
Avith  great  earnestness  on  the  importance  of 
sending  an  Agent  into  that  state.  Similar 
requests  have  been  recently  received  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society 
from  several  other  states.  We  certainly 
have  great  reason  to  be  encouraged  and 
^-'nn  o»pr.^«».».I  I...  tUn  ..i-nijanl  nrosiiects 
the  Society ;  and  we  hope  that  every  Iriend 
of  Christian  benevolence  will  give  one  mo¬ 
ment’s  attention  to  its  object  and  its  claims. 


j  Lyceum  Seminaries. 

[  We  have  often  expressed  our  belief  that 
the  self-supporting  principle  could  in  no 
Avay  be  brought  into  general  operation  Avith 
so  much  success  as  by  the  agency  of  County 
Lyceums.  We  also  belieA’e  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  Avhen  such  institutions  may  be 
sustained  by  such  agencies,  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  in  the  Union.  In  proof  that  this 
ojiinion  is  Avell  founded,  W'fe  are  glad  to  find, 
that  Avhile  manual  labor  schools  are  rising 
into  being  and  respectability  in  all  parts  of 
our  country,  and  especially  in  the  slave 
states.  County  Lyceums  are  in  several  in¬ 
stances  coming  up  to  the  Avork,  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  progress  already 
made  in  bringing  into  operation  this  most 
dignified  and  all-sovereign  principle  in  the 
being  and- character  of  man — the  prineijile 
of  self-support  and  self-elevation,  under 
the  strength  and  guulunce  of  an  all-poAverfui 
Creator  and  a  boundless  Benefactor. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  Mr.  Steele, 
Avho  has  a  manual  labor  school  in  the  soutii 
of  Georgia,  than  whom  Ave  have  never  seen 
an  individual,  in  our  opinion,  better  quali¬ 
fied  for  such  an  enterprise,  ^\'e  have  re¬ 
cently  received  a  letter  fiom  him,  which 
s|'.eaks  of  his  prospects  ns  highly  encoura¬ 
ging,  by  more  ajiplicants  than  can  lie  re¬ 
ceived,  by  the  success  of  their  ngricultuml 
labors,  and  by  the  increased  interest  and 
jirogress  of  the  pupils  in  their  stmlies,  from 
tlie  aid  of  physical  and  productive  exercises. 

We  regret  to  learn  however,  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  collecting  funds  Avas  far  less  than 
his  object  or  bis  merits  might  justly  claim. 
We  Avish  that  the  hniidreds  and  the  thou¬ 
sands,  which  the  a.ssurance  and  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  some  other  individuals  have  col¬ 
lected  from  our  citizens,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  modesty  and  the  merits  of  iMr. 
Steele,  who,  in  our  opinion,  has  oominoaced 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the 
states,  and  of  course  is  worthy  of  the  foster¬ 
ing  hand  and  the  generous  heait  of  the 
patriot  and  the  Christian. 

The  Marietta  (O.)  Collegiate  Institute, 
which  has  been  in  operation  lia'  several 
years  upon  the  manual  labor  plan,  has  now 
a  prosjiect  of  greatly  e.xtended  influence  and 
usefulness.  Ten  thousand  ilollars  have 
been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Marietta  and 


(he  vicinity  ;  and  their  eastern  friends  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  contributing  the 
same  sum,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  alre.ady  received. 

Professor  Jacob  Abbot,  of  this*'  city,  is 
invited  to  the  Presidency  of  this  institution, 
and  his  acceptance,  if  it  should  be  obtained, 
will  almost  insure  the  success  of  the  enter- 
p/rise.  The  jirofessors,  some  of  whom  have 
accepted  their  apjiointments,  are  trijd  men, 
and  known  for  their  talents  and  skill  in 
teaching,  and  their  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Lane  Seminary,  with  Rev.  Ur.  Beecher 
at  its  head,  is  a  manual  labor  school. 

Oneida  Institute,  rejects  hundreds  of 
a]iplicants  every  year,  from  the  Avant  of 
accommodations. 

The  Princeton,  (Ky.)  College  is  upoa  the 
manual  labor  plan,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
several  of  its  pupils,  whom  we  have  seen, 
with  great  interest  and  affection. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  have  one  or  two  each,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  Maine 
has  one ;  Massachusetts  two  or  three  ;  V'er- 
mont  one  ;  Connecticut  one  in  progress. 

Nothing  but  the  Avant  of  teachers  fitted 
for  the  duties,  necessarily  prevents  the 
establishment  and  success  of  one  thousand 
self-supporting  schools  within  a  single  year. 


Correction. 

The  statements  made  to  ‘  Our  Readers,’ 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Lyceum,  Avere 
inserted  in  the  absence  of  the  Editor,  and 
are  regretted  by  him  as  being  to  some  extent 
opposite  to  his  views,  and  generally  not 
consistent  with  them.  Without  specifying 
the  particular  points  referred  to,  or  attaching 
blame  to  any  one,  it  is  requested  that  the 
subjects  or  modes  of  treating  them,  there 
mentioned,  may  not  bo  taken  fur  the  char¬ 
acter  in  Avhich  the  Lyceum  is  to  appear  in 
the  future  numbers. 

Moral  Sublimity. 

The  operations  and  results  of  the  moral 
machinery  exhibited  during  the  anniversary 
week  in  Ncav  York,  linA’e  in  them  more 
sublimity,  and  sublimity  of  a  higher  kind, 
than  tho  revolutions  of  oiir  planet.iry  sys¬ 
tem,  and  of  tlie  Avhole  starry  heavens.  It 
is  moral  sublimity. 

School  Lyceums. 

j  Among  the  numerous  reports  and  state¬ 
ments  made  to  the  National  Lyceum  at  their 
late  anniversary,  none  presented  more  ani¬ 
mating  prospects  for  tlie  cause  (>f  universal 
education,  than  those  relating  to  juv’enile 
lyceums.  It  is  ascertained  by  unerring  ex¬ 
perience,  that  if  adults  sometimes  fail  to  in¬ 
struct  and  entertain  eacli  other,  children  al- 
Avays  succeed  in  their  voluntary  efforts  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  at  tlie  same  lime 
they  afford  both  entertainment  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  adults. 

School  CoRRESpoNDitNqE. 

The  correspondence  of  schools  is  every 
day  becoming  a  subject  of  greater  interest. 
It  is  fully  ascertained  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Family  Lyceum,  or  some 
Ollier  scientific  Journal,  schools  in  the  most 
distant  .states  can  keep  up  a  constant  cor- 
re.s|iondeHee,  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  all  concerned. 

CiiE.vp  Lighting. 

.V  young  man,  named  Reed,  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  Scotland,  has  constructed  an  apparatus, 
l»y  means  ol  which  he  is  enabled  to  procure 
from  the  wood,  Avhich  tliey  are  in  the  habit 
of  burning  in  order  to  obtain  acetic  acid 
gas,  sufficient  to  liglit  the  Avhole  premises. 
By  this  ingenious  device,  a  most  important 
saving  is  effected,  since  no  more  Avood.  i.s 
necessary  for  both  the  gas  and  the  acid, 
tliaii  was  formerly  u.scd  for  tiic  acid  alone. 

Meteorology. 

In  ibis  country,  from  30  to  40  inches  of 
rain  fall  in  a  year.  In  Bombay,  from  75  to 
I'JO;  the  whole  in  about  three  months. 
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BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

N  A  T  Ij  K  A  L  APPEARANCES 

IN  MARCH. 

'As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirm’J, 

And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 

Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
DefoAi  the  day.’ 

The  great  operations  of  nature  during 
tliie  month  seem  to  be,  to  dry  up  tiie  super- 
ahundant  moisture  of  February,  thereby 
preventing  the  roots  and  seeds  from  rotting 
in  the  earth,  ami  gradually  to  bring  forward 
tlio  process  of  evolution  in  the  swelling 
buds  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  the  whole¬ 
some  severity  of  chilling  blasts,  they  are 
ke[it  from  a  premature  disclosure,  which 
would  expose  their  tender  ce  .tents  to 
injury  from  the  yet  unsettled  season. 

The  winds  of  March,  boisterous  and 
vehement  to  a  proverb,  arc  to  be  regarded, 
however,  as  particularly  useful  to  vegetation ; 
l<)r  those  years  generally  prove  most  fruitful, 
in  which  the  pleasing  appearances  of  spring 
are  the  most  retarded.  The  importance  of 
n  dry  season  for  getting  the  seed  early  and 
favorably  into  the  ground  is  expressed  in 
tlie  old  proverb, 

‘  A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom.’ 

The  mellow  note  of  the  thrush,  singing 
perched  on  the  naked  bough  of  some  lofty 
tree,  and  the  cooing  of  the  ring-dove  in  the 
wood.s,  are  heard  from  the  beginning  of 
.March.  The  rooks  also  are  now  in  motion, 
iiiiilding  and  repairing  their  nests;  and  it  is 
highly  amusing  to  observe  the  tricks  and 
artifices  of  this  thievish  tribe,  some  to 
defend,  and  others  to  plunder,  the  materials 
of  their  new  habitations. — These  liirds  are 
accused  of  doing  much  injury  to  the  farmer 
by  plucking  up  the  young  corn,  and  other 
spiinging  vegetables;  but  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  mischief  is  fully  repaid  by 
their  diligence  in  devouring  the  grubs  of 
various  insects,  which,  if  suli'ercd  to  come 
to  niiiturity,  would  occasion  much  greater 
damage.  For  this  purpose  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  following  the  plough,  or  set¬ 
tling  in  flocks  on  newly  turned  up  lands. 

In  the  month  of  March  those  birds  winch 
took  refuge  in  our  temperate  climate  from 
the  rigor  of  the  northern  winters,  begin  to 
leave  us,  and  return  to  the  countries  where 
they  weio  Ijicil.  Tlio  n..KiCv..v/, 

and  woodcock  are  of  this  kind,  and  retire  to 
spend  tlicir  eummer  in  Nviwuy,  Sweden, 
and  other  |)arts  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Frogs,  which  during  winter  lie  in  a  torpid 
state  at  tlie  bottom  of  ponds  or  ditche.s,  no  w 
enlivened  by  the  warmth  of  spring,  rise  in 
vast  numbers  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  make  themselves  heard  to  a  surprising 
distance  by  their  croakings.  Those  small 
but  beautiiid  fish  called  smelts,  or  sparlings, 
proceed  up  the  rivers  in  this  month  in 
order  to  spawn  ;  but  they  are  of  so  tender  a 
nature,  tliat  the  least  mixture  of  snow^-water 
in  the  river  drives  them  back  to  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  tokens  of  the 
approach  of  spring  is,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  March  liees  venture  out  of 
their  hives.  These  admirable  and  useful 
insects  appear  to  be  possessed  of  uncommon 
foresight  of  the  weather;  so  that  their 
apju  arance  in  the  morning  may  be  reckoned 
a  sure  token  of  a  fair  day.  As  their  food  is 
the  sweet  juice  to  be  found  in  the  nectaries 
of  dowers,  their  coming  abroad  is  a  certain 
sign  that  flowers  are  now  to  be  met  with. 
Tlie  gardens  are  adorned  with  the  yellow 
and  purple  crocus;  and,  towards  the  cud  of 
the  month,  primroses  peep  out  from  beneath 
the  hedges,  while  the  most  fragrant  of  all 
flowers,  the  violet,  discovers  itself  by  the 
perfume  it  imparts  to  the  surrounding  air. 
The  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  almond,  apri¬ 
cot,  ami  cherry-trees,  come  into  full  bud 
during  this  month  ;  the  sallow  enli\ens  the 
hedges  w  ith  its  catkins  full  of  yellow  dust ; 
and  the  leaves  of  the  honey-suckle  are 
nearly  expanded. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  March 
the  equinox  happens,  when  day  and  night 
are  of  an  equal  length  all  over  the  globe  ; 
or,  rather,  when  the  sun  is  an  equal  time 
above  ami  below  the  horizon  ;  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  twilight  make  apjiarentday 
considerably  longer  than  night.  This  takes 
jilace  again  in  September.  The  former  is 
called  the  vernd,  the  latter  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

IN  APRIL. 

‘  Now  stormy  skies  with  mililcr  inlluonce  shine, 

Ami  winter,  banish’d,  seeks  the  northern  clime  j 
'I'lie  earth  reviv’d,  a  cheerful  aspect  wears — 

The  gentle  bird  returns — the  fragrant  flower 
appears.'  * 

April  generally  begins  with  raw  unpleasant 
wciither,  the  influence  of  the  equinoclial 
storms  still  in  some  degree  jtrevailing ;  hut 
its  vicissitudes  of  warm  gleams  of  sun-shine 


and  gentle  showers  have  the  most  powerful 
eflects  in  hastening  that  universal  sprirgiug 
of  the  vegetable  tribes,  whence  the  season 
of  spring  derives  its  appellation. 

Early  in  the  month  that  welcome  guest 
ami  harbinger  of  summer,  the  swallow, 
returns.  The  chimney  or  house  swallow, 
known  by  its  long  forked  tail  and  red  breast, 
is  first  seen ;  and  as  this  bird  lives  on 
insects,  its  ajipearance  is  a  certain  proof 
that  some  of  that  minute  tribe  of  animals 
arc  come  abroad  from  their  winter  retreats. 

In  this  month  the  groves  resound  with 
the  various  melody  of  the  birds. 

‘  The  blackbird,  woodlark,  and  the  thrush, 

I’liitc  with  those  of  feebler  voice ; 

Whose  chaunts  resound  from  bush  to  bush. 

To  rouse  all  nature  to  rejoice. 

Whilst  nature  seems  to  hear  the  sound, 

Flowers,  herbs,  shrubs,  trees,  put  fortli  tlieir 
heads. 

To  ask  what  have  you.  warblers,  found 
To  make  you  sing ;  is  winter  fled  ? 

'Sweet,  yes  ;’  the  nightingale  replies; 

‘  For  I'm  the  harbinger  of  spring; 

And  to  confirm  the  same,’  she  cries, 

'  Hark !  don’t  you  hear  yon  cuckoo  sing  ?  ’  ’ 

The  nightingale  is  heard  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  sw  allow.  He  sing®  by  day  as 
w’ell  as  by  night,  hut  in  the  day  time  his 
voice  is  ilrovvned  among  the  multitude  of 
performers;  in  the  evening  it ’is  heard 
alone  :  w  hence  arises  the  common  opinion, 
that  it  sings  only  by  night. 

Hirds  are  now  busied  in  pairing-,  and 
building  their  nests,  in  which  they  exhibit 
the  most  admirable  instinctive  peculiarities. 

'  Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair ;  and  lo  ihe  thicket  some ; 

Some  lo  tin*  rude  proleclion  of  the  thorn 
( 'ommit  their  feeble  oflsjiriiig ;  the  cleft  tree 
Oilers  it*  kind  conecalnieiU  lo  a  few  ; 

'J'heir  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests  : 

( hlicrs  apart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave; 
Rut  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 

In  unfrcciuented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks. 

Sleep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 

U’hose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  live-long  day, 
WJien  by  kind  iluty  fix’d.’ 

Another  of  the  most  striking  events  of 
this  month  is  the  renewal  of  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  is  generally  heard  about  the 
middle  of  April  This  circumstance  has 
commanded  attention  in  all  countries ; 
and  several  rustic  sayings,  and  the  names 
of  several  plants  vvliich  flow  er  at  that  time. 

The  arrival  of  the  cuckoo  is  regularly 
preceded  some  days  by  that  of  the  wryneck, 
u  small  bird,  singular  in  its  attitude3  and 
jilumago,  and  which  has  a  peculiar  note  or 
cry,  easil)'  distinguished  by  those  who  have 
once  heard  it.  Other  birds,  w  hich  are  seen 
among  us  only  in  the  warmer  months,  as 
the  redstart,  whitethroat,  and  yellow  wag¬ 
tail,  appear  in  April. 

A  considerable  number  of  plants  flower 
this  month,  and,  with  the  blossoms  of  fruit- 
hearing  trees  and  shrubs,  forma  very  agree¬ 
able  spectacle,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  as  of  the  promise  they  give  of 
future  benclils. 

‘Arabia  cannot  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy  llian,  lib'ral,  tlicncc 
iSrcatlies  thro’  the  sense  and  takes  the  ravish'd 
soul. 

Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unmimber’d  flowers 
The  negligence  ol  Nature,  wide  and  wild. 

Where,  undisguis'd  by  mimic  art,  she  spreads 
I'nbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye.’ 

REFLECTIONS  ON  SPRING. 

- '  Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 

His  beauty  walks,  His  tenderness  and  love. 

Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  rouiul;  the  forest  smiles; 

And  every  sense,  and  every  hetirt  is  joy.’ 

Wliat  a  wontterful  revolution,  indeed,  in 
the  universal  akpect  of  Nature,  does  the 
return  of  this  lovely  season  exhibit !  After 
having  been  long  hound  up  with  frost,  or 
overspretid  with  snow,  the  earth  once  more 
display.s  all  her  variety  of  plants  and  flowers, 
is  arrayed  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
enlivening  verdure,  variegated  with  a  num¬ 
berless  variety  of  hues,  and  exhales  odors 
so  extjuisitely  pure  and  fragrant,  that  every 
sense  of  every  creature  is  awake,  to  inex¬ 
pressible  delight. 

None  of  the  other  seasons  can  vie  with 
spring  in  loveline.ss  and  amenity.  It  has 
the  same  order  among  them  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  has  among  the  divisions  of  the  day,  and 
youth  among  the  stages  of  life.  It  inay  be 
called  the  favorite  season  of  harmony  ;  for 
the  warbling  of  the  feathered  tribes  has 
been  observed  to  have  now  a  peculiar  wild¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  of  melody.  Nor  is  its 
sweet  influence  confined  to  the  songsters  of 
the  groves:  it  pervades  the  whole  animal 
creation. 

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  M,\N. 

In  the  opening  of  spring,  and  subsequent 
renovation  of  Nature,  how  very  sensibly  is 


tlie  human  soul  exhilarated  by  that  sense  of  | 
pleasure,  which  inspires  the  birds  with 
melody,  and  the  whole  creation  with  joy. 
In  this  season,  when  we  contemplate  the 
smiling  scenes  around,  those  secret  over¬ 
flowings  of  gladness  are  diffused  over  the 
soul,  which  compose  what  Milton  expres¬ 
sively  calls  ‘  vernal  delight,’  and  which  is 
often  denominated,  with  no  less  beauty  and 
propriety,  ‘the  smile  of  nature.’  What  an 
exquisite  sense  of  this  does  the  virtuous 
philosopher  experience !  The  creation, 
particularly  in  this  lovely  season,  is  a  per¬ 
petual  feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man. 
From  all  that  he  beholds,  he  receives 
instruction  and  delight.  Frovidence  has 
adorned  the  whole  creation  with  such  a 
variety  of  beautiful  and  usefid  objects,  that 
it  is  impossible  foi  a  mind,  not  imbruted  by 
more  sensual  enjoyments,  to  contemplate 
the  scenes  around,  without  some  of  the 
sweetest  internal  sensations  of  which  man 
can  be  susceptible.  Hut  when  to  the 
delightful  satisfaction  which  rural  objects 
afford,  we  add  an  occasionaK  attention  to 
the  studies  of  natural  philosophy,  our  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  the  creation  is  quickened, 
and  rendered  not  only  pleasing  to  the  im¬ 
agination,  hut  to  the  understanding;  and  it 
is  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  man 
who  extends  his  inquiries  i.ito  the  works 
of  Nature,  multiplies,  in  some  degree,  the 
inlets  to  happines.«.  The  j)liilosoj)hcr  is  not 
content  with  the  lulling  murmurs  of  brooks 
or  the  enlivening  melody  of  hirds,  with  the 
shade  of  embowering  woods,  the  verdure 
of  fields,  or  the  eiiihroidery  of  meadows. 
He  will  reflect,  on  the  contrary ,on  the  infinite 
variety  of  benevolent  purposes  to  which 
they  are  all  subservient,  and  the  wonders  of 
that  Divine  Wisdom,  of  which  they  all 
exhibit  such  impressions.  While  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  eye,  in  course,  are  lieiglitened, 
his  soul  is  exalted  to  that  rational  admira¬ 
tion,  which  insensibly  leads  to  love  and 
adoration :  and  while  he  ‘  walks  suiterior 
amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise,  and 
looking  gratitude,’  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
ecstacy  he  exclaims, 

'  'I'hesc  arc  tliy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  (Jood, 
Almiglity!  'I'liino  this  uiiiversnl  I'rainc, 

Thus  wondrous  lair ;  Thyself  how  wondrous  the», 
L'nspeakahle !  ’ 

While  unusual  sweetness  thus  inspires 
the  w  hole  creation  with  a  purer  joy,  the 

moral  philosopher  is  led  »(»  jnquiro  iiito  the 
■lumiai  eiieeis  01  tilts  delightful  influence, 

not  only  on  the  frame,  hut  on  the  heart  of 
man.  The  affections,  he  is  fond  to  imagine, 
are  all  attuned  to  benevolence,  and  each 
discordant  passion  soothed  to  serenity  and 
peace. 

With  what  a  generous  satisfaction  too 
will  humanity  reflect  on  the  restorative 
cflects  of  spring !  'I'he  convalescents  so  lately 
wretched,  so  long  oppressed  by  the  heavy 
load  of  pain,  and  languor,  and  disease,  now 
feel  as  it  w-eru  a  new  creation  ;  and  sweet 
are  the  clieering  sensations,  sweet  the  un¬ 
wonted'  joys,  tlitit  now  recall  them  to  thfi 
exertions  of  strength  ami  the  happiness  of 
health. 

,  IN  MAY. 

'  Itorn  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  skv, 

Sweet  May,  tliy  radiant  form  unfold ; 

Unclose  lliy  blue  voluptuous  eye. 

And  wave  tliy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

Warm  with  new  life  thy  glilt'riiig  throngs, 

( >11  c|ui  v’riiig  fill  and  rustling  w  ing. 

Delighted  join  their  votive  songs, 

And  hail  thee  goddess  of  the  Spring.’ 

May  lias  ever  been  the  favorite  month  of 
poetic  description,  as  uniting  all  the  soft 
beauties  of  spring  with  the  radiance  of  sum¬ 
mer;  hut  this  must  he  in  more  southern 
climes  than  ours ;  for  with  us  great  part  of 
the  month  is  yet  too  cold  for  a  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  charms  of  nature,  and 
abounds  with  chilling  blights  and  nipjiing 
winds : 

‘  The  blast  that  riots  on  ihe  spring’s  increase.’ 

The  month  of  May,  however,  is  profuse 
of  beauty;  the  earth  is  now  covered  with 
the  freshest  green  of  the  grass  and  young 
corn,  and  adorned  with  niimerons  flowers 
opening  on  every  side.  The  trees  put  on 
their  leafy  verdure  ;  the  hedges  are  rich  in 
fragrance  from  the  snowy  bloom  of  the 
hawthorn ;  and  the  orchards  disjilay  their 
highest  beauty  in  the  delicate  blush  of  the 
apple  blossoms. 

The  leafing  of  trees  is  commonly  com¬ 
pleted  in  this  month.  It  begins  with  the 
aquatic  kinds,  such  as  the  willow,  jioplar, 
and  alder,  and  ends  with  the  oak,  beech, 
and  ash.  These  are  sometimes  very  thin  of 
foliage,  even  at  the  close  of  May. 

Birds  hatch  and  rear  their  young  princi¬ 
pally  during  this  month.  The  patience  and 
a.ssiduity  of  the  female  during  the  task  of 
sitting  upon  her  eggs,  cannot  be  too  much 
admired  ;  nor  should  the  conjugal  afiection 
of  the  male  be  forgotten,  who  wings  to  his 


mate,  and  often  relieves  her  fatigues  by 
supplying  her  place:  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  paternal  tenderness  of  both,  when 
the  young  are  brought  to  light. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  bee-hives 
send  forth  their  earlier  swarms.  Nature 
directs  them  to  march  in  a  body  in  quest  of 
a  new  settlement,  which,  if  left  to  their 
choice,  would  generally  be  some  hollow 
trunk  of  a  tree  ;  but  man,  who  converts  the 
labors  and  instincts  of  so  many  animals  to 
his  own  use,  provides  them  with  a  more 
secure  dwefling,  and  repays  himself  with 
their  lioney. 

The  glow-worm  shines  at  this  period ;. 
the  females  of  which  are  without  wings, 
and  luminous  ;  the  males  vice  versa.  They 
extinguish  their  lamps,  or  cease  to  glow, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night. 

The  cattle  are  now  turned  out  to  the 
pastures  ;  milk  becomes  more  copious  ;  and 
the  process  of  cheese-making  goes  on  in 
Cheshire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  &c. 

This  is  not  n  busy  month  to  the  farmer. 
He  now  weeds  his  crop,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  reward  of  his  industry  and  toil  in  the 
approaching  season. 

'  He  gracious,  heaven !  for  now  laborious  man 
Hus  done  bis  part.’ 

CHICK  IN  THE  EGG. 

The  hen  has  scarcely  .sat  on  the  egg 
twelve  hours,  when  we  begin  already  to 
discover  in  it  some  lineaments  of  the  head 
and  body  of  the  chicken  that  is  to  be  horn. 
The  heart  ajijienrs  to  beat  at  the  end  of  the 
day  :  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  two 
vesicles  of  blood  can  be  distinguished,  the 
pulsation  of  which  is  very  vi.sihle.  At  the 
fiftieth  hour  an  auricle  of  the  heart  appears 
and  resembles  a'lace,  or  noose  folded  down 
upon  it-self.  At  the  end  of*  seventy  hours 
we  distinguish  wings,  and  on  the  head  two 
bubbles  for  the  brain;  one  for  the  hill,  and 
two  others  for  the  fore  part  and  hind  jiartof 
the  head  : — the  liver  appears  towards  the 
fifth  day.  At  the  end  of  131  liours  the  finst 
voluntary  motion  is  observed.  At  the  end 
of  138  hours  the  lungs  and  stomach  become 
visible : — at  the  end  of  142,  the  intestines, 
the  loins,  and  the  upper  jaw.  The  seventh 
day,  the  brain,  which  was  slimy,  begins  ta 
have  some  consistence.  At  tlie  lOOtli  hour 
of  incubation,  the  bill  opens,  and  the  flesh 
appears  in  the  breast;  at  the  l'J4th,  thejster- 
...,TO  i'S  iiiut  is  lo  siiy,  iiie  breast-bone. 
At  the  210th,  the  ribs  come  out  of  the  back, 
the  bill  is  very  visible,  as  well  as  the  gall 
bladder.  The  bill  becomes  green  at  the  end 
of  23(5  hours;  and  if  the  chick  is  taken  out 
of  its  coverings,  it  evidently  moves  itself. 
The  feathers  begin  to  shoot  out  towards  the 
240th  hour,  and  the  skull  becomes  grisly. 
At  the  2(54th  the  eyes  appear.  At  the  288th, 
the  ribs  arc  perfect.  At  the  33Ist,  the 
spleen  draws  near  to  the  stomach,  and  the 
lungs  to  the  chest.  At  the  end  of  355  hours, 
the  hill  frequently  opens  and  shuts;  and  at 
the  end  of  451  hours,  or  the  18th  day,  the 
first  cry  of  the  chick  is  already  heard: — it 
afterwards  gels  more  strength,  and  grows 
continually,  till  at  last  it  sets  itself  at  liberty 
by  opening  the  i)rison  in  which  it  was  shut 
ii|>.  Adorable  wisdom  of  God  !  it  is  by  so 
m;iny  diflerent  degrees  that  these  creatures 
tire  brought  into  life.  All  these  progres¬ 
sions  are  made  by  rule ;  and  there  is  not  ono 
of  them  w  ithout  suflicient  reason.  No  [>art 
of  its  body  could  apjtear  sooner  or  later, 
without  the  whole  embryo  suffering,  anil 
each  of  its  limbs  a|)(>car  at  the  most 
pro|)er  momoit.  This  ordination,  so  wise, 
and  so  invariable  in  the  production  of  the 
animal,  is  manifestly  the  work  of  a  Supremo 
Being. 

QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LYCEUM. 

Where  was  lluniboldt  born  ? 

Wliat  desire  did  he  cherish  from  his  earliest 
youth  ? 

M  ill  you  give  a  general  account  of  his  coiii- 
mencing  life,  and  of  the  character  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  ? 

(Jive  an  account  of  the  earthquake  atCuinana  ? 
Describe  the  air-volcano  at  Turbaco,  and  its 
effects  ? 

What  was  found  in  the  cave  of  Ataruipc  ?  anif 
what  custom  was  brought  to  light  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  ? 

How  are  the  productions  of  nature  classed  i 
What  are  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  } 

What  constitutes  the  food  of  vegetables  .i* 

Of  what  use  is  the  vegetable  to  the  animal 
kingdom  ? 

How  is  the  botanical  system  divided  ? 

What  kind  of  plants  are  included  under  the 
head  of  nutritious  plants  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  ? 
What  arc  zoophytes? 

Give  some  account  of  coral,  of  sponge  ? 

What  is  investigated  by  the  science  of  An¬ 
atomy  ? 

How  does  (he  anatomist  prosecute  his  inqui¬ 
ries  ? 


